BOLSHEVIK   CRITICISM   OF   DEMOCRACY
Russian experience: desire for peace and land led to a
widespread support of the Bolsheviks in November
1917 on the part of people who have subsequently
shown no love for Communism,
I think we come here to an essential part of Bol-
shevik philosophy. In the moment of revolution.
Communists are to have some popular cry by which
they win more support than mere Communism could
win. Having thus acquired the State machine, they are
to use it for their own ends. But this, again, is a method
which can only be practised successfully so long as it
is not avowed. It is to some extent habitual in politics.
The Unionists in 1900 won a majority on the Boer
War, and used it to endow brewers and Church schools.
The Liberals in 1906 won a majority on Chinese labour,
and used it to cement the secret alliance with France
and to make an alliance with Tsarist Russia. President
Wilson, in 1916, wTon his majority on neutrality, and
used it to come into the war. This method is part of
the stock-in-trade of democracy. But its success depends
upon repudiating it until the moment comes to prac-
tise it* Those who, like the Bolsheviks, have the honesty
to proclaim in advance their intention of using power
for other ends than those for which it was given them,
are not likely to have a chance of carrying out their
designs.
What seems to me to emerge from these considera-
tions is this: That in a democratic and politically
educated country, armed revolution In favour of Com-
munism would have no chance of succeeding unless it
were supported by a larger majority than would be
required for the election of a Communist Government
by constitutional methods. It is possible that, if such a
Government came into existence, and proceeded to
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